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AMERICAN TAPESTRY PAINTING. 

"Much yet remains of the tapestry, 
Much of the adventures of Sir Lancelot 
In the green glades of an enchanted wood." — Rogers' 



Italy. 




HE use of tapestry for the decoration 
of interiors has been in vogue in all 
ages. History, records Babylonian 
tapestries containing historical and 
mythological scenes, and in Egypt and 
Palestine we find that buildings were 
glorified by the rich and subtle folds 
of both embroidered and painted tap- 
estry, and, indeed, a great deal of the 
life of the ancients has been recorded 
in decorations, as well as from the 
paintings on temple walls. The lotos, 
the papyrus and the palm in plants, 
and the vulture, the hawk, oxen, 
reapers, musicians, etc., were por- 
trayed on the Egyptian tapestries. 
The book of Exodus gives a description of tapestries that decor- 
ated the tabernacle, which was richly colored and covered with 
embroidery. When Herod the Great built the temple of Jerusalem, 
19 B. C, he hung before the doors of the sacred edifice a Babylon- 
ian tapestry. In Greece tapestry was the natural completion of 
the decoration of the temple, and even the inner walls of houses 
were of tapestry. The Romans also produced dyed and woven 
fabrics of the highest degree of perfection for tents, pavilions, 
canopies and hangings. Later in history we discover mention 
of Gothic tapestries, and the Flemish masters in the fifteenth 
century pictured landscapes and scenes from scripture in their 
tapestry. In France tapestries have not only been woven at the 
Gobelins, but have also been painted there. A particularly fine 
piece, representing the great Conde in the time of Louis XIV,, 
conducting military manoeuvres is executed on a cotton warp. 

The history of tapestry painting is the history of dye 
painted tapestries, for tapestries produced by pigment painting, 
aside from fine art pictures, were few and far between. The 
luminous color of the old tapestries is due to the transparency 
of the dye used, and, of course, the painting of tapestry was 
an attempt to produce the splendor and charm of the laborious 
and costly hand woven tapestries, in which the dyer first of all 
dyes the threads, and then weaves them to match the painting 
underneath his warp. The painter, however, who paints his 
tapestry after it is woven, is able to produce even a greater 
mystery of tone by melting one color into another, but the dye 
painted tapestries, in view of the great labor necessary to pro- 
duce a good effeet are giving way in Europe to tapestries painted 
with pigments, as is the method pursued in this country, by 
means of which work can be done much more rapidly, and a 
bolder splendor of coloring produced. In America, it may be 
said, with some few exceptions, that all painted tapestries are 
pigment painted, and the introduction of this beautiful indus- 
try is one of the most noticeable features of the decorative art 
of the present. 

There are some who have objected to the painted tapestry 
on the ground that it is not a real tapestry. We fail to see why 
the mere fact of weaving the picture makes it a real tapestry, 
and is not real decorative art that which demands an artist to 
execute it, and furthermore, one who understands the nature of 
the material used ? We must accept tapestry painting as an art 
which, having an especial charm ©f its own, opens a prospect 
for talents of several descriptions. The work is handwork, and 
is, therefore, essentially artistic, and all that can be done by 
weaving is much more easily done by painting. At the outset, 
the introduction of tapestry painting in the United States be- 
gun with a pronounced departure in favor of pigment painting, 
as opposed to the dye painting method, and to Madame A. L. 
Blanchard must be given the credit of having been the first to 
introduce tapestry painting in America. She opened a studio in 
1879 at 16 West 25th street, having faith in the appreciation of 
cultivated people that the time would come when no house 
would consider its decoration complete without having one or 
more panels of painted tapestry on its walls. Madame Blanch- 
ard from the outset made a specialty of the human figure as a 
subject, and with the present revival of eighteenth century 
decoration has produced a large variety of Watteau panels, fig- 



ures of ladies and cavaliers, shepherds and shepherdesses, 
nymphs dancing on the sward to pandean pipes, cupids and 
reproductions of the more allegorical subjects of French paint- 
ers. Her business rapidly increased from the outset, and she 
soon found it necessary to rent a larger studio, located at 286 
Fifth avenue, where for several years she not only carried on 
the business of tapestry painting, but also taught the art of 
painting tapestries as well, and the work of her pupils has been 
so successful that she makes quite a large business of selling 
their productions. At the beginning of the present year her 
business had grown so extensive as to necessitate a removal to 
a still larger studio at 224 Fifth avenue, where she carries on 
her art school, and to a large extent supplies the demand for 
painted tapestries, which is rapidly increasing on account of the 
interest brought about by the imported tapestries, especially 
the woven ones, that have been exhibited in this country from 
time to time. 

These painted tapestries are principally used for wall pan- 
els and ceilings, and, as will be seen, are naturally much better 
decoration than any known mode of fresco painting, because 
neither the cracking of plaster, nor the settling of the house 
can in any way injure the painted fabric. All the large cities 
in the United States are awakening to the advantages of this 
new and beautiful decoration for houses, and the demand for 
tapestry in interior decoration is constant and increasing. Large 
numbers of Madame Blanehard's tapestries have been used for 
the decoration of the finest houses in New York and elsewhere. 

Madame Blanchard discovered that artists who could paint 
well on canvas might not be able to paint well on tapestry, 
and for this reason her art school came into existence, wherein 
students are practically taught the art of tapestry painting. 
Adaptibility for the work is essential, as also years of careful 
study, before satisfactory results are produced. The American 
people do not seem to care for tapestries painted in dyes, be- 
cause the work is dull and lifeless, but in oils one can work out 
the high lights, and give all the lovely effects of flesh modeling, 
and, again, oils will not fade, as will dye colors. Madame 
Blanchard has done much to bring tapestry painting into pub- 
lic favor in America. Only a high order of artistic genius can 
command the success this lady enjoys, and the best results of 
the most famous artists are reproduced in American painted 
tapestries, A single panel costs from twenty to two hundred 
dollars or more, according to the treatment and size. This de- 
lightful art opens a field of art that is essentially democratic in 
its possibilities. For instance, a man of taste who does not 
possess the money necessary to buy one of the costly paintings 
executed by the notables of the Paris Salon, can very easily 
have a reproduction of the same executed in painted tapestry 
for a trifling sum by a first-class artist. 

Many wealthy ladies have taken up the art of tapestry 
painting as an accomplishment, and it would surprise many of 
our readers to see the beauty of the work executed by sueh 
people, after having been taught the art at Madame Blanehard's 
school, A visit to this lady's studio will repay any of our read- 
ers, and an examination of the many beautiful tapestries ex- 
hibited will give them a lively appreciation of the new beauties 
that may be brought into their homes, no matter how full 
they are of other art treasures. 

Painted tapestries are destined to supersede woven tapes- 
tries, for the woven tapestries, besides being extremely costly, 
are usually dull, flat and lifeless, whereas painted tapestry is 
true art, into which nature, sentiment, color, harmony, and 
above all life and spirit enter. 

Out-of-town pupils desiring to learn to paint on tapestry, 
can have enlarged drawings made from any subject on the 
tapestry eanvas in silk, linen or wool. The colored silk tapes- 
tries are specially fine for furniture coverings, painted in Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. styles. All the necessary materials for the 
practice of the art are supplied to such correspondents. 

The illustration represents an interior decorated in tapestry 
by Madame Blanchard. One of the panels has for subject 
"Psyche Despondent," with a frieze and dado panel represent- 
ing roses. It is a revel in color, of pale yellow shading into golden 
browns, with all the warmer tints of sunset. The panel on the right 
of the picture has a figure in Empire costume standing in a grove 
of tropical palms. The walls are covered in a dull pink velour, 
and the moulding round the tapestry is the same tone of pink, 
lightened with dashes of cream and gold. The portiere is also 



in tones of dull pink and gold. The screen has two side panels 
of pale blue ground, with cupids. The central panel is a dull 
pink ground, the wood being cream enamel and gold— carpet, 
pink, light olive and ecru. The mirror reflects a tapestry ehow- 



Chinesb furnishings have been the rage for some time in Paris. 
They are beginning to be the rage in Berlin, and New York 
looks on with interest and begins to manifest a desire for bric- 
a-brac in ebony and bronze. Some of the pseudo-Chinese 




AN INfERIOR DECORATED IN PAINTED TAPESTRY, BY MADAME BLANCHARD, 224 FIBTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 



in? Cupid and Psyche. The door is draped in soft cream china 
silk. The 'mantel is draped with pale blue china silk with gold 
embroidery. 



chairs are in oak picked out with gilt, but more are in ebony, 
with seats of colored or embossed Chinese leather, very rich and 
decorative. 



